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The Life and Adventures of Arthur Clenning. 2 vols. 
By the author of “ Recollections of Ten Years in the | 
Valley of the Mississippi,” “ Francis Berrian,” Xc. 
i2mo. pp. 400. Philadelphia. Towar and Hogan. 
1828. 

Tue admirers of Mr. Flint will find ample scope for gra- 
tification in the perusal of these two volumes, which are 
written with spirit, and contain the lively narrative of a 
youth, ardent in the pursuit of knowledge, and who, in 
quest of it, becomes the solitary resident of a desert and far 
off habitation in the Southern Ocean. Here he is thrown 
completely upon his own resources, and—imitating the in- 
ventive genius of Robinson Cruso, adopts all those ingenious 
methods of supplying his wants which necessity and soli- 
tude suggest. To us, there is a charm inherent in all de- 
scriptions relating to a condition, helpless, desolate, and 
apparently hopeless, like this. The lines of Alexander 
Selkirk possess, in our judgment, a beauty and a sublimity 
beyond almost any other similar production in poetry. 
“Lam monarch of all I survey’ —how ; roud and magonifi- 
cent his bearing as he surveys his vast and undisputed 
realm !—but it is adesert; there are nove to minister to his 
wants, to participate in his joys, to solace bis woes, to in- 
fuse balm into his wounded spirit, or reanimate his earthly 
and selfish despondency. ‘‘ He is out of humanity’s reach”’ 
—he never must “ hear the sweet music of speech” —nay, 
he starts “‘at the sound of his own.”’ What can be more 
characteristic of the forlorn and wretched condition of a 
man confined in a dreary, uninhabited solitude, than this last 
masterly idea of his shrinking from the sound of his own 
voice—it having become a stranger to himself? Had the 
melancholy muse of the poet of Olney never indited another, 
this poem alone would have enrolled his name in the proud- 
est annals of poetry. Should this idea, however, appear too 
refined and far-fetched—as perhaps it may to some of less 
ethereal mould—there are surely none who have ever felt 
the delights of the solemn repose, and tranquil happiness 
which each revolving Sabbath of the week brings round— 
especially if passed in a romantic country village, remote 
from the intrusive bustle of the dissipated city, that will not 
feel a sympathetic thrill of emotion as Selkirk exclaims— 


* But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard ; 
Ne’er sighed at the sound of a knell, 

Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared.” 


Arthur Clenning meets, however, with a companion—a 
wife—and it is from that part of his narrative which relates 
to his intercourse with his dearer self, that we mean to bor- 
row an extract or two, for the benefit of our fair readers. 
It willbe seen by them, that, in solitude, man and wife may 
occasionally brew a storm between themselves. In social 
life, surrounded by all the comforts and luxuries of life, and 
diverted by a thousand novelties tollowing each other in re- 
gular and endless succession, such matrimonial tempests 
It is in the desert wilds 
of the African desert, that the fell simoon spends its vio- 
lence—in the cultivated, populous, civilized dwellings of the, 
Knickerbockers, we are not threatened with such fell blasts. 
But to our tale: 

“ Never, probably, had mutual affection been more con- 
stant and intense; and yet the painful fact must stand re- 
corded on these annals, that the thermometer of connubial 
For the most part, the 
range was so slight, as to afford a variety not very unplea- 
Unce or twice the sky was actually overcast, and a 
A narrative of the causes and results is 


uever occur—so we hope, at least. 


affection had sensible variations. 


sant 
real storm ensued 
noted here, only that others, who are sailing down thie | 
stream of matrimonial life, may derive warning from thei: 
These storms grew from a speck in the sky, not 
larger than the prophet’s harbinger. : 
The origin and history of the first was as follows 


case. 


The weather had been peculiarly delightful. For some 
days he had felt himself afflicted with something of that 
feeling of loneliness, dissatisfaction with himself, and en- 
nui, which inspired him with a want, most sensibly felt, 
A feeling, the direct reverse, 
For 


many days in succession, when he waited for her to go 


of the society of his wife. 
seemed at .1e same time to have possession of her. 


abroad with him, and cheer his loneliness amidst the ver- 
dure of the groves, she and Rescue were closeted, and had 
evidently been laying their heads together in conclave. 
Mysterious whispers and looks were interchanged between 
them; and while he was pining with the want of her com- 
panionship in his walks, his sailing, or angling, she appeared 
all at once to have found enjoyments which were more 
than a compensation for the society of her husband. Ina 
tone, perhaps, more like complaint than he ought to have 
adopted, he asked her when he should once more have the 
only enjoyment that he could possess, the pleasure of her 
With a grave air, she answered, “ All in good 
time, Arthur, you shall know.” On the following Sabbath 
morning the cabinet mystery was explained. His wife met 
him at breakfast, in a splendid new dress, which, she told 
him with greet complacency, was a fashionable morning 


society. 


dress. The gigantic Rescue, too, was dizened as fine as a 
peacock. With a countenance, in which the triumph of 


beauty and dress visibly predominated over the eflort to 
seem composed and indifferent, she asked him what he 
thought of her dress. In his delight at regaining her socie- 
ty in his accustomed morning walk, and entirely satisfied, 
as he was, with her appearance in any dress; perhaps, too, 
thinking of something else at the moment, or not aware of 
the importance attached to the reply, and, it may be, inly 
displeased that preparing this dress had deprived him of so 
much of his wife's society ; he answered carelessiy, that he 





thought it might have been a becoming dress in London; 
but he now deemed, that a dress more flowing, rural, and, 
easy, gave hera better appearance here. Her arm, which 
had been folded within his, dropped. The tears started| 
into her eyes, and murmuring something about the misfor-| 
tune of want of taste, she left him, and took the arm of 
Rescue, almost as fine as her own. The strongly marked 
olive face of her maid caught the expression of the mis- 
tress; and, for the first time, her sad and reproachful coun-| 
tenance charged her master with cruelty and outrage. 
Farewell, for that day, to verdure, and fragrance, and 
flowers, and communion of the heart; and the satisfied de- 


| claration, ‘‘How happy we have been this day!” with 


He could hardly for- 
bear thinking that even the pigeons and hares took part 
with 
the more bitter, from the circumstance that his 


which their evenings used to close 
his wife in her discontent. The disappointment was 
heart had 
beat high with the contrast of the pleasure expected in this 
walk 


that is supposed to be so favourable to the proper medita- 


However, they had plenty of that solemn silence, 
tions of the Sabbath. This brown study, and this medita- 
tive silence lasted four days, though it seemed to be not less 
On the fifth day she 
appeared in her charming, flowing, and graceful white 


painful to the wife than the husband 
shepherdess dress. Her beautiful tresses flowed naturally, 
and her countenance beamed with forgiveness and benigni- 
ty. The happy husband's heart danced in raptures; but 
discretion interdicted him from availing himself of terms of 
He was aware that it would 
The next day he ventured 
to praise the good taste of her dress, and the fineness of her 


praise too strongly marked 
involve unpleasant recollections 


appearance in it, so heartily, liberally, and sincerely, that 
the sweetest expression of content and affection sat on her 
countenance, and she declared that she had found all the 
heart of her dear Arthur once more 

“ The next storm occurred about three weeks afterwards, 
at dinner. A fine turtle was the dinner that day. His 
wife had dictated a different mode of cooking from the 


common While she expatiated learnedly upon gastrono- 


mic lore, and when and where she had eaten turtle cooked 
in that improved way, she asked her husband how he liked 
it. The question came upon him before he had prepared 
an answer or meditated the consequences. He replied, in 
advertently, ‘Very well, but by no means so well as in 
the customary way.’ 
new way more energetic than the occasion appeared to dk 
mand 
that a storm was gathering, that it might be better to mor: 


This drew from her adefence of th: 
He remarked coolly in reply, and still unwarned 


refined tastes than his; and that, though he thought it not 
so good as usual, it was still very agreeable and answer 

well 
somethiag else to conceal a retreat 


By this time he saw the danger, and stammered ou! 
But it was too lat: 

and the retreat was far enough from being the fortunate on: 
of the fen thousand. All this expense of thought, labour 
and science, had been bestowed out of a desire to his par 
ticular gratification ; and his view of the thing not only evi 
Drawing up 
her form iv her chair, and arraying her polished forehead 


denced bad and vulgar taste, but ingratitude 


in its sternest aspect she got up rather, it might seem, fo: 
Rescue's benefit than his; for she directed her speech toher— 
# most learned dissertation upon the manner of cooking and 
managing a turtle, by the scientific corps of cooks in he: 
father’s family. 
great ancestors, generation after generation; and the infor 


Then forth from their graves stalked hex 


mation followed, that the best cookery had been a science o! 
hereditary descent in her paternal halls for centuries. She 
did not leave him to draw the palpable inference, that it ar 
gued as much arrogance in him to give an opinion in a matte 
of taste of that sort, as it did want of acquaintance with goo 
cookery from the beginning. He replied, perhaps a litt! 
tartly, that he did not eat for her ancestors, but himse! 
This settled the point, and she arose with the attitude of out: 
raged dignity, and withdrew 

“These records will be wholly useless, if they do not ré 
miad the reader that ten thousand matrimonial broils, whic! 
have embittered the existence of the parties and their fami 
lies, have originated from causes as trifling as these.” 


De Lisle, or the Sensitive Man. 2 vols 
New-York. J. and J. Harper 


12mo. pp. 560 
1828. 

Another novel of fashionable life, illustrating its modes 
its follies and its vices, its repression of all the genuine anx 
native feelings of the heart, and its substitution of a cok 
formal, and hollow-hearted sentimentality. Ably as many 
of these current productions delineate the manners and 
portray the characters of a class of mortals exercising no 
small sway over the morals and happiness of society in gen 
ral, we must confess that to us they convey a pleasure far 
inferior to that awakened by the Waverley novels, or it 
kindred species 
higher orders of the community are represented, and then 


In these last, the lower as well as th 


not as they appear tricked out in all their finery, and re 
peating dialogues by rote, as so many actors to whom cet 
tain parts are allotted, but as their hearts and understand 
ings prompt them, when engaged in the interesting trans 
actions of life, as modified indeed by the imagination of the 
writer, but true in their great outlines to nature and reality 
We do not mean to deny accuracy of delineation t the 

stories of high life, nor even their occasional utility to ; 
certain description of readers; we only insist on their in 
ferior capacity of imparting universal pleasure, when com 
pared with the class to which we have alluded, and whic! 
And of the s 
perior claims which we have advanced in favour of the lat 


are suited to all tastes, ages, and countries 


ter, we would adduce conclusive evidence from the fact o! 
their having proved acceptable in al! the continental lan 
guages into which they have been translated 

De Lisle takes a high rank among the novels of its kind 
and carries the reader into the very recesses of privat 
fashionable life. It is written in an unaffected, but nervous 
style, often rising above the ordinary pitch, and betraying 
evident marks of latent power in the possession of the wri 
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ter. The story is of too great extent, and too complicated 
is its texture, to be within the compass of an analysis. It 
is interesting, and displays much variety of character and | 


incident. De Lisle himself, the hero of the story, is sper, the dahlias ; now watching that rarer moth, which the coun- 


the dupe of his passions, the victim of allurements, and like 
all spoiled children of fortune, early satiated with the | 
draughts of pleasure. There is an episode in the Geet 
volume—a history of Madame Lausanne, a chere amie of 
De Lisle, which cannot fail to strike the attention and excite 
the surprise of our plain citizens, unaccustomed to the| 
mysterious springs which govern society in old countries. 
The work is altogether interesting, and will repay the) 
perusal. 








Seventy-five Receipts for Pastry, Cakes, and Sweetmeats. | 
By a Lady of Philadelphia. Boston—Munroe and Fran-| 


cis. New-York—C. J. Francis, 252 Broadway. 





|| sweetest flow ers, irserting its long proboscis into the small | 


nests in the thick tapestry of cherry-trees, honeysuckles, 
and China-roses, which cover our walls—now tracing the 
gay gambols of the common butterflies as they sport around 


|try people, fertile in pretty names, call the bee-bird; that) 
bird-like insect, which flutters in the hottest days over the 


tube of the jasmine, and hovering over the scarlet blos- 
soms of the geranium, whose bright colour seems reflected 
on its own feathery breast; that insect, which seems so tho- 
|roushly a creature of the air, never at rest, always, even 
when feeding, self-poised and self-supported, and whose 
wings, in their ceaseless motion, have a sound so deep, so 





and half springs forward to meet him; whilst Olive has 
broken off the conversation as soon as she perceived the pre- 
occupation of her companion, and has begun humming 
perhaps unconsciously, two or three lines of Burns, whos: 
“* Whistle and I'll come to thee, my love,” and “ Gi'e mea 
glance of thy bonnie black ee,’’ were never better exem- 
plified than in the couple before her. Really it is curious 
to watch them, and to see how gradually the attraction of 
this tantalising vicinity becomes irresistible, and the rusti: 
lover rushes to his pretty mistress, like the needle to the 
magnet. On they go, trusting to the deepening twilight, to 
the little clerk’s absence, to the good-humour of the happy 
lads and lasses, who are passing and repassing on all sides— 











full, so lulling, so musical. Nothing is so pleasant as to 
|sit amid that mixture of the flower and the leaf, watching 


|the bee-bird ; nothing so pretty to look at as my garden. It} 


or rather, perhaps, in a happy oblivion of the cross uncle, 
the kind villagers, the squinting lover, and the whole world 
Go they trip, linked arm-in-arm, he trying to catch a glimpse 


We seriously advisc every master of his family to pur- jis quite a picture; only unluckily it resembles a picture in of her glowing face under her bonnet, and she hanging 
chase this book—it is a very cheap one—if he would avoid || more qualities than one—it is fit for nothing but to look at. || down her head and avoiding his gaze with a mixture of mo- 
that greatest of all miseries—a spoiled dish. These receipts | One might as well think of walking in a bit of framed can- jdesty and coquetry.— On they go, with a reality and inten- 
are by a female too—an American Mrs. Glass. Who shall || Vas- There are walks to be sure—tiny paths of smooth gra- || sity of affection, which must overcome all obstacles; ani 


deny the progress in the fine arts which we are so rapidly | vel, by courtesy called such—but they are so overhung by || poor Olive follows with an evident sympathy in their hap- 
roses and lilies, and such gay encroachers—so overrun by 
convolvulus, and heart’s-ease, and mignonette, and other !! 


sweet stragglers, that, except to edge through them occa- i 


sicnally, for the purpose of planting, or weeding, or water- | merry sounds of Whitsuntide, the shout, the laugh, and thy 
ing, there might as well be no paths at all. Nobody thinks | song echoing all around us, like “ noises of the air.” 

of walking in my garden. Even our dog May glides along | 
with a delicate and trackless step, like a swan through the | 
water; and we, its two-footed denizens, are fain to treat it 

as if it were really a saloon, and go out for a walk toward | 
| sunset, just as if we had not been sitting in the open air 


{ali day. 


making in this wonderful country? Not only is the author | 
an American, but the receipts are all American too, and 
that, to use the emphatic language of the author, “in every | 
sense of the word.”’ Who will think that she flatters herself, | 
therefore, when she asserts, that if her receipts are exactly 
followed, the articles produced from them will not be found 
inferior to any of asimilar description made in the Europe- 
an manner. We shall make a single extract, to afford the | 
ladies a sample of the work, and teach them at the same) 
time what articles enter into the composition of 

“ A TRiIrFLE!—A quart of cream—a quarter of a pound of 
loaf sugar, powdered—half a pint of white wine, and half a 





gill of brandy—eight macaronies, or more, if you please |, 


} 


—four small spunge cakes or Naples biscuit—two ounces of 


of blanched bitter almonds, or peach kernels—the juice and | 
grated peal of two lemons—a nutmeg grated—a glass of| 
noyeau—a pint of rich boiled custard, made of the yolks of | 
eggs.” | 

A precious trifle this! How to compound and prepare | 
these ingredients, the book will teach. 











THE CABINET. 
A VILLAGE SKETCH. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 





Tue pride of my heart, the delight of my eyes, is my gar-| 
bird-cage, and might, with almost equal convenience, be| 
laid on a shelf or hung up in a tree, would be utterly un- 
bearable in warm weather, were it not that we have a re- 
treat out of doors; and a very pleasant retreat it is. Fancy 
a small piece of ground, with a pretty low, irregular cottage | 
at one end; a large granary, divided from the dwelling by | 








piness, which makes her almost as enviable as they ; and we 
pursue our walk amidst the moonshine and the nightingales, 
with Jacob Frost’s cart looming in the distance, and the 


blanched bitter almonds, powdered in a mortar—one ounce | of all the year, when lads and lasses snatch a short holiday || 


a= * : i! 
den. Our house, which is in dimensions very much like a Ht 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE DOG-STAR. 





AN ENGLISH SKETCH. 


|| Now the dog-star reigns, and the weather is really “ in 
‘ ‘. ‘ || sulting hot.”” Now ies > ve » Ba 

| Whataconirast from the quiet garden to the lively street! | | a a ~ oo poo nine a8 a-shopping 

: . : 2 . : sollir eir wi orfec > 
Saturday night is always a time of stir and bustle in our |B" ‘s decided takes — — annenes we ate = pees 
dias : * ed dreac ateria gs 

village, and this is Whitsun-Eve, the pleasantest Saturday || |. E : of injuring the unmaterial w mage = 

} |their skins, which have ceased to be compared to “lilies 
a P van ; , |; and “ snows,” and othe t-li imilies, fi ~wis 

to visit their families—a short and precious holiday, the || ’ d other sonnet-like similies, for somewhat 


ot iest and liveliest of any! for even the gambols and 1 more than thirty summers; and now old gentlemen look 
| napp ! | very earnestly at their thermometers, and find that they ar: 


|merry-makings of Christmas offer but a poor enjoyment, | within = ies Maeno cial . . 
compared with the rural diversions, the mayings, revels, || engi enable <étean teen er ustion. Now dogs go 
|and cricket-matches of Whitsuntide. The village is — me om eaaay a go to Margate; and steam-boats are full 
|ing to-night like a hive of bees, and all the church-bells ite , ———s eet eck is thought vulgar. Now people why 
round are pouring out their merriest peals, as if to call them ove omy &, een crawl along, a caterpillar’s pace, in the 
\together. I must try to give some notion of the various shade of dead walls, and look half as dead themselves 

Now cooks suffer a daily martyrdom, and servant-boys have 
a bitter time of it. Now aldermen puff and blow like gram 





’ 


| figures. 
First, there is a group suited to Teniers, a cluster of out- ; 

Be bene ae tl icon: stetiiectaienaneiiiaha ihe pusses left aground, and go about the city, at every hun 
o r jomers of the ree ass a e_y yg ll dred yards dabbing their foreheads with their white hand 
sit round a table smoking and drinking in high solemnity kerchiefs, which are in half an hour wet to the initial cor 
ito the sound of Timothy’s fiddle. Nest may be obeerved |ners. Now pump-handles are going all day long, like Cap 
|mass of eager boys, who are surrounding the shoemaker 5!\tain Sabine’s pendulums, vibrating seconds; and Ald ate- 
shop, where an invisible hole in the cricket-ball is mending muem seems 00 if it hed net v ‘ : ~? 

: : ae ster. | pump ‘ not yet recovered from the late pa- 
by Master Keep himself, under the joint superintendence}! +. i, the city—tl : : : , 
e agree » Tomi” the city—there is such a continual run upon it—and 
of Ben Kirby, and one of the umpires in t “ matcn, r0™ | now dry dogs stand under the pumps, barking at the han- 

Coper. Ben is showing much verbal respect and outward jdles, in utter helplessness of themselves, and look with 

deference for his umpire’s judgment and experience, but \ watering eye upon the cooling fluid as it pours into pitchers 

managing to get the bail done his own way after all, whilst) 3.4 cans, and think unutterable things of the iron ladle and 
the rest of the eleven, the less-trusted commons, are shout- |! 1.6 idle boys, neither of whom offer them a drop. Now 








a little court running along one side; and a long thatched | "6 and bawling round Joel Brent, who is twisting the waxed | firemen cannot endure to think that there ever was such a 
shed, open toward the garden, and supported by wooden twine round the handles of the bats—the poor bats, which || thing as a house on fire; and if you tell them of one in the 
pillars, on the other. The bottom is bounded, half by an old |please nobody, which the taller youths are despising as (00) next street, they break out in a preparatory perspiration 
wall, and half by an old paling, over which we see a pretty |) little and too light, and the smaller are abusing as too heavy | now amateurs, who row up to Richmond in funnies, find 


" , e.° . s i] 
distance of woody hills. The house, granary, wall, and| and too large. Happy critics! winning a — can) their amusement rather serious and sedentary, and think 
they be doom-|! the towing horses on the Putney shore have a much easicr 


paling, are covered with vines, cherry-trees, roses, honey- | hardly be a greater delight—even if to win it 
suckles, and jasmines, with great clusters of tall hollyhocks | ¢d!—Farther down the street is the pretty blach-ey ed girl,| time of it, for they work in the shade. Now pedestrians 
ranning up between them; a large elder overhanging the || Sally Wheeler, come home for a day’s holiday from B |, who have a taste for rural delights, and have five miles to 


escorted by a tall villager, whom she is trying to curtsy 08) wan, die through two, and swear every step of the othe 
scarcely be matched in these parts, breaking with its beau-|| before her deaf grandmother sees him. || three; and now the red-faced and white-hatted gentlemen 
tiful conical form the horizontal lines of the buildings. This! Ascending the hill two couples are seen. First appear | who drive the short stages are suspected to mect with more 
is my garden ; and the long pillared shed, the sort of rustic 1 Daniel Tubb and his fair Valentine, walking boldly along | half-way houses than ordinary ; their wit, too, is thought to bv 
arcade which runs along one side, parted from the flower-|| like licensed lovers ; they have been asked twice in church, || more than usually dry. Now table-beer casks become very 
beds by a row of rich geraniums, is our out-of-door draw ing-| and are to be married on Tuesday; and closely following | soon empty, to the alarm of stewards and the astonishme nt 
room. that happy pair, neareach other, but not together, comes |~{ butlers, who wonder how they could possibly have run 

I know nothing so pleasant as to sit there on a summer ||Jem Tanner and Mabel Green. The course of true love out so fast: and the groom who comes from "Yorkshire 
afternoon, with the western sun flickering through the great! doth not yet run smooth in that quarter. Jem dodges along. doubts whether it be not possible for twenty gallons of table 
elder tree, and lighting up our gay parterres, where flowers | whistling Cherry-ripe, pretending to walk by himself, and | ale to drink up each other in such dry weather! Now pub 
and flowering-shrubs are set as thick as grass in a field, al} to be thinking of nobody ; but now and then he pauses in bis) lieans use twice their usual quantity of chalk; and tt 
wilderness of blossom, interwoven, intertwined, wreathy, | negligent saunter, and turns round outright to steal a glance weekly beer-bill makes the acceptor took as grave at it 





little gate, and a magnificent bay-tree, such a tree as shall) 











garlandy, profuse beyond all profusion, where we may 
guess that there is such a thing as mould, but never see it. | 
(know nothing so pleasant as to sit in the shade of that) 
dark bower, with the eye resting on that bright piece of co- 
lour, lighted so gloriously by the evening sun, now catch-! 


ing a glimpse of the little birds as they tly rapidly in and) 
ut of their nests—for there are always two or three birds’ | 


| at Mabel, who, on her part, is making believe to walk with | amount as if it was his own funeral expenses ; and 1 
poor Olive Hathaway, the lame mantua-maker, and even || maiden ladies, living on small annuities, swallow twice th: 
affecting to talk and to listen to that gentle, humble creature, || accustomed quantum of souchong at a sitting. Now fashior 
as she points to the wild flowers on the common, and to’ ables wish that it was not fashionable to be seen in Rot 
the lambs and children sporting amongst the gorse, but | ten-Row when the sun looks perpendicularly down from t! 
whose thoughts and eyes are evidently fixed on Jem Tan- | heavens; and the haut fon, who meet at midnight in fu! 


ner, as she meets his backward glance with a blushing smile, assemblies, may rather be called the ho! ton:—and now 


{@ 
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i : : : — : 
man ever thinks of drawing the eyes of the ladies in an 














is as difficult to get a seat in the Park as in the Parliament ; | TO 
and those who do, seem as if they had obtained it after a long I do not love thee—thou art not old coat ; their flattery is not likely to turn his head as long 
contest, and look as if they expected to be chaired as the sit- | A being where the heart might cling; as his coat remains unturned. A friend asked me to go 
ting members of St. James's Mall. Now fat persons of both | Thy changeful mind, thy wayward lot, | with him last night to the opera; I consulted my old coat, 
sexes wish they had not indulged so much in the *‘ good 4 Thy spirit’s wild imagining, and staid at Lome to write for the benefit of posterity, 

: ee : : | Forbid a tenderer thought of thee | 
things of this life’ in the winter months, for which they pay | Than friendship’s gentle bond may claim— ae wes her ati 
a horrid interest during the summer ditto ; and much they | Vet 1 could wish thet bend might be INGENIOUS PIECE OF MECHANISM. 
envy the lean and comparatively coo! creatures, who move | Through bright and evil d Lys the same. We were gratified in viewing a most ingenious piece of 
about them without being drowned in their own perspira- Thou art not one of those who seem mechanism, now exhibiting at the jewelry store of Mi 
tion. Now a short-sighted person of much consequence, Ordained for mild affection’s power ; | Rice, in this village—a time-piece, which strikes the hours 
who pats an iron post on the top, and cries, ‘“ Stand out of Thou art not one to haunt the dream and halves, plays six tunes with all the force and sweet- 
the way, boy!’ immediately feels as if he had committed a | 1 egg ccay ae a | ness of a piano-forte, and sings like a nightingale! Yet 
mistake, and blistered his fingers ;—and now it is really an | Might ak the young cali Sect adcence, | this is not all; you are not only saluted by the cheerful 
East-Indian sort of indulgence to meet an old friend who | And then the eye that scowls below, notes of a feathered warbler, but presented with the bird 
looks coolly on one, and begins not to remember whether one’s \ Seems mocking at affection’s glance | itself, decked out in a coat of many colours, rejoicing with 
vame is Smith or Simpson; and we cannot resent the cul, I know thee well—I've read thy heart— motion as well as music, fluttering its little wings with the 
the coolness of the cutier’s assurance is so agreeable. Now And fearful things are written there ; | light and sprightly notes, and accompanying the more soft 
bakers look up from their Tartarian territories, and deem || And thou hast borne a weary part, | and solemn with a slower motion of the head and whole 
the arching heaven over this earth to be a larger sort of oven, | And struggled long with thy despair || body. Really, here is a bird that will sing when you please, 
in which men are baked instead of meats ;—and bakers’) i — pnw wt ypc Al |, and sweetly too, and dance to its own music; yet so tame 
men become, if any thing, rather more crusty than their The dover ian agony : that he will never fly away; and being supernatural, he 
crustiest loaves. Now farmers would not mind subscribing Of thoughts which may not brook control. needs neither food nor drink. But seriously, it is a triumph 
for a shower of rain; and pathways across fields are chap- | Thou would’st not be a slichted thine— |, of mechanism, and a finished piece of workmanship. The 
ped and gaping ; and cows ruminate in dry ponds, and wish | The wretched mask of mirth and scorn; | top of the time-piece represents a flower garden ; the bird 
themselves camels (for they can carry a pai! of water with, And visions yet around thee cling, sitting on the summit of the structure in the centre, from 
them), and lock with berror at dry fodder, and wishfully at _ Which misery’s hand hath not withdrawn. | which spouts of pure water appear pouring down while thc 
their own milk in the dairy-pails; and farm-yard dogs can- Thou would’st that love might turn to thee, |bird sings—the whole presenting a most lively and pic- 
not bark from drouth ; and ducks wander far and near to; And gentle voices charm thine ear, I turesque appearance. The admirers of art, and others 





And that thy welcoming might be, 


j 
. . lwho have time to spend, will be highly pleased with wit- 
In joy a smile—in grief a tear. | o be ‘I oe ae 


discover a ditch not quite dry, with duckweed overgrown, 
||nessing the operations of this excellent piece of mecha- 


but cannot find such a duck’s paradise either near or far, 
P 


and return home in melancholy procession, ruminating in | ” Thee ee —.. - nism. Saratoga Sentinel 

silence on the ‘halcyon days’ of hard showers and overflow- | From love and sympathy removed i a 

ing brooks, dykes, rivers, and rivulets. Now a thermome-| Thy life has been, and still must be I] THE CITY OF PRAGUE. 

ter, if taken into a summer theatre, stands at 130° during || And it is well—thou should’st not hold |, Prague has an appearance of decayed magnificence; the 
Dominion o’er one trusting heart ; narrow streets of the old town look somewhat gloomy in the 


the first piece, and at 160° during the farce, which is no joke |, 
—and play-goers are to be pitied for their infatuation ;—and 


| For grief has made thy bosom cold, 
now the New-river Tritons and Neptunes, when they plunge | 


+o Yones supe shitec i » the resid sof 
And steeled it ‘gainst a gentler part. |, Superb architecture of mansions once the residence of proud 


Bohemian nobles, but now occupied by Jew bankers and 


into the tank of Sadler’s Wells theatre, hiss like ». many The world has not been kind to thee ; traders. Here and there may be seen, cowering over a 
s 

\ hot i ' as ath ds in| But thou hast met, with cold disdain, ” ‘ aeetiiail ae 4 

vars of hot tron t ae out 0 bf foun ry; ant the go om | The gentle few who sought to be | gateway, with its wide out-stretche ings an tows ring 

the gallery cry out, ‘‘Throw him over!” taking the noise | The sharers of thy hours of pain. head, a huge eagle, or some other work of art, in which 

to be the sibilation of a bypercritical one-shilling critic, Then fare thee well; a passing few the blackness of dirt and neglect cannot obscure the faith 

and o’ the instant some innocent individual Jones or Jenkins | Can still forgive thy changeful mood, | fulness and spirit of the execution. Such lofty portals as 

is tossed into the pit, to the smashmg of one chandelier, ~~ —_ on om aan knew || these, instead of leading into a festive hall, among knights 

and the breaking of two necks which have no connexion |, he blight of thy ingratitude. Boston Statesman. | minstrels, and dames, conduct one into the society of bales 

with the Swan in Lad-lane: whereupon the manager is | — of goods, warehousemen, and money-changers, which are a 
MEDITATIONS OF AN OLD COAT. |sad sort of antithesis to one another. There are thirty-six 


called for to apologise, and Tom Dibdin advances to the 
5 . i churches here, and but one good inn, though that on> is oF 
I hate a new coat. it is like a troubles ome stranger that | urck 6 ° 6 . : =< 


foot-lights, makes a speech, bows, withdraws as he bows, | 

and plumps backward into the ‘real water’ for which that || sticks to you most impertinently wherever you go, embar- || the best, and produces a sort of beer, which, to drink iced 
theatre is famous, and the curtain drops amidst considera-|| passes all your motions, and thoroughly eonteends seert™ the summer time, might make the gods themselves turn 
ble applause. Now the Lyceum shrubbery cannot deceive | self-possession. A man with « new coat is not at home | Pale with eavy eearheateeeen 
one for a moment into the expectation of coolness, if ove |) even in his own house ; abroad he is uneasy ; be can neither em rege 

observes the stewed dandies and greens which make up the | .it stand, nor go, like a reasonable mortal. All men of STATU QUO. 

show of that half-price paradise for ‘prentice-boys ; and the | sense hate new coats, but a fool rejoiceth in a new coat. | Aworthy knight and citizen was asked, a few days ag: 

manager, if he really wishes to keep his theatre open, in- | without looking at his person, you can tell if he has one. | to explain the term statu quo, which he did in the follow 

stead of introducing Scotch and Irish airs into his operas, | Xe Coat is written on his face. It hangs like a label out! ing manner: Why, statu quo—statu quo belong to the fine 
would find it more to his interest to introduce the airs of of jis gaping mouth. There is an odious harmony between | arts—you all know what co is—co is Latin for company, a 

heaven. Now amateur laureates, having birth-day odes jjg glossy garment and his smooth and senseless phiz; a we see marked, you know, Barclay & Co. Meux & Co.— 

and epithalamia to produce, go mad by dozens; and now disgusting keeping in the portrait. Of all vile exhibitions, whenever it’s more than one, it's always co. But I'll de 
another sort of poet, who begins an Ode to the Dog-star, defend me from a fool in a new blue coat with brass but- | scribe it to you. You know what a statue is—well, a statuc 
finds such fiery thoughts ‘ very tolerable and not to be en-' tons! An old coat is favourable to retirement and study, || by itself is ‘nothing more than a sfafu, but when there is 
dured;’ and finding, too, that his inkstand and brain are | When your coat is old, you feel no tendency to flaunting more than one statue, as, for mstance, in the case of Gog 
both as dry as ‘remainder biscuit,’ resigns himself, without 9 bout or to dissipation. " Buffon, they tell us, used to sit/|and Magog at Guildhall, or the men at St. Dunstan's 
(urther struggling, to an obscure destiny and the dog-days | down in his dress wiz, and Haydn to compose in a new || why then, that is statue and co—that is, in Latin, state 

| Weekly Time 





coat and ruffles. I cannot conceive how they could man-| q\@- 


SINGULAR. |; age it. [could no more write an article in a new coat than i _— ; : 
After hanging the new bell in Windham, Mr. T. a wealthy | in a strait waistcoat. Were I to attempt it, my very | MEN OF HONOUR. 
armer, living about one mile distant from the church, who good friends, the public, would be severe sufferers 4} Cana man, having a wife and children solely dependant 


iad been subject to the hypochondria for some time, one) happy thought, by the way, just strikes me. You may tell upon him for support, be properly considered a coward 
morning very early repaired to the church. Having arrived) by the manner of an author, how he is usually deemed for refusing to fight aduel? Hath he not an oath regis- 
about the time the sexton did, he imparted his errand— when composing. | am convinced Sir Walter Scott writes tered in heaven—in other words, and to speak more to th 
Chat, from a strong feeling in his head, he was led to be- in an old coat. Lord Byron wrote without any coat at all 


lieve, that, could he have an opportunity of ringing the Barry Cornwall in an elegant morning gown and red slip- honour im a form and manner which take precedence of al! 


comprehension of honourable men, hath he not pledged his 


bell, the cheering sound would relieve his dejected feeling. pers. Geoffry Crayon in the ordinary dress of a gentle. other human obligations, to nourish and support his wife 
They being both New-England men, his request was readi- man, neither new nor old. Cobbett in a coat very often and children; and does not this promise include one that 
lv grauted; and after tugging at the rope nearly half an turned. Moore in a handsome brown frock and manke en he will not put his life in jeopardy, but will make every 
hour, (to the no small annoyance of the inhabitants, many trowsers. Croly in fulldress. Leigh Hunt in a fashiona- | sacrifice for its preservation ’ Io short, have not the wif 
of whom were aroused from their slumbers, thinking it an ble night-gown, of fantastic pattern, and somewhat shabby.) and children a claim upon the life of the husband and 


alarm.) Mr. T. returned home, ate a hearty breakfast, re- Wordsworth in a frieze jacket and leather gaiters. The father, which neither he, nor any other earthly power, can 


paired to his hitherto-neglected domestic concerns, went jate Mr. Shelly wrote in a dreadnaught. Coleridge in a set aside? Balt, Patriot. 
about his business with cheerfulness, and has not been careless dress, half lay, half clerical. Hazlitt in an old | a 

troubled with the complaint since. I would recommend to surtout that was never brushed. Gifford wrote in a fine Said Anna's young suitor a kiss is a noun, 

all afflicted with the like disorder, to try the effect of this pepper and salt; and **** in a fustian jacket. Your old But tell me if common or proper,” he « ried 

new discovery, before they repair to the bottle, or more des- coat is a gentle moralist; it calls your mind from ex- With a cheek full of blushes, and eye-lids cast down 


perate means Catskill Recorder.’ ternal pemps and vanities, and bids you look within. No lis both common and proper,” fair Anna replied 
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THE TRAVELLER. was the sight of the Louvre gallery, glorious alike to ||I found myself under the necessity of quitting them, 
ere: the soul and to the eye—the long, long vista, with its | which I did not, however, before I learned that the 
gorgeous treasures, filled the heart with delight and Frenchman was the legal possessor of those charm- 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CONTINENT. = admiration, not unmixed with awe; for the spirit of mg eyes. I own I was fool enough not to be pleased 

Starr not, most gentle reader, at the word recol- departed genius seems to hover around, and we sink at this discovery ; but | made up my mind to it as well 
lections, albeit in these recollective days thou well into nothing in the presence of these time-hallowed as I could, and, on my way home, moralized on the 
may’st quail at such a sound. I would not entrap relics of some of the finest minds of ages past. Shorn uncertainty of first impressions. 
as it is of some of its brightest beams, still there is| In the days of ultra-John-Bullism, it was part oj 
sac sitiaee aiiaead ath, enough of radiance to inflame the imagination and the creed of every well-disposed Englishman, that 

* As old men’s stories often are,” dazzle the senses. I came away after my first visit, ‘no good, moral or physical, was to be found on th: 
which have been drying and withering in a note-book with my eyes aching and my head in the most delight- | opposite side of the British Channel. Now, on the 
for thirty years:—no! be it known to thee, for thy ful whirl imaginable: a thousand thronging thoughts, contrary, as the fallacy of this maxim has been dis- 
comfort, that note-books, journals, and even the thick-coming fancies, rushed on my mind, as my eyes COV ered, nothing will suit some of our modern writers, 
keepers of journals, are my aversion. Whatarecord ran over the wonders I beheld, with an eagerness that but that we should go slap-dash to the other end o! 
must that be which would fill thirty volumes—as we was certainly inconsistent with a proper appreciation’ the line, and take it for granted, that the native home 
are told a celebrated comedian has done—with the of their merits; but time and familiarity enabled me of every social virtue, and every amiable quality, is 
‘* weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable” occurrences of to understand and analyse my own opinions and feel- on the banks of the Seine. 

a man’s every-day life! Heaven forbid that such a ings concerning them, and to give a reason for “the! From my own observations on French character, [ 
record should be mine! Short as my life has been, it faith that is in me.” | confess I have only ene fault to find with it. As Or- 
has contained too many black days, which I could | _ It was in this gallery too, that I formed a transitory, | lando’s horse was the best horse in the world, only it 
wish might be for ever blotted from the calendar. Yet but never-to-be-forgotten friendship with one, whose Was dead—so the French are the best people in the 
there have been golden moments, sunny gleams,’ image haunts and saddens my brightest recollections. world, only they have no hearts. They are brave, 
across the murkiness, and I would have these alone I was standing at the farther end of the gallery, before good-natured, conciliatory, pleasant acquaintances 
to live in my recollection, ** unmixed with baser mat- one of Raphael's portraits, looking intently at the €asy masters, and often kind friends ; but with regard 
ter.” Nothing could be farther from my thoughts, face, which was to me peculiarly attractive, when, [© that depth and intensity of feeling which we em 
while I was wandering in foreign lands, than the in- | turning suddenly round, my eyes encountered those | phatically call heart, we may venture to affirm that 
tention of making a book, or even an article, out of ofa lady standing near me. I looked back at the pic- the thing was forgotten in their composition—the) 
my observations ; still less—if possible—should [have ture, and back again at her; I never saw such a like- have no idea of it. They have often been praised fox 
thought of keeping a journal for the affliction of my ness!—the delicate yet noble outline of the brow— their fortitude under adversity : whence does it pro 
private friends; and consequently nothing, except |* the misty depth of the soft, dark eye’—the indefina- ceed? not certainly from that lofty firmness of mind 
what possessed—for me at least—an interest and a) ble something which we call expression—all were the which looks down on the changes of fortune with un 
value, has remained upon my memory—one of the |same; the canvas seemed almost to breathe. I kept shaken calmness, for they are proverbially insolent 
most treacherous memories, by-the-by, that any of his | looking from one to the other, till the heightening of in prosperous tines ;—no ! it is because they want the 
majesty’s lieges can boast. | the lady’s colour reminded me, that, however strong fervid energy that leads men to stake too much upon 

My mind was open to any impression—I had not the resemblance might be in other respects, she was the game of life, the loss of which makes them bank- 
tasked myself to give an account of this, or to write! not quite so insensible as the picture—and I moved Tupt. Their hopes spring up, like flowers on a thin 
a description of that—there is a charm even in the away. Still an irresistible impulse urged me to look soil: root them up, and the rock beneath remains 
vagueness and imperfectness of my remembrance— | back, and again I encountered those fascinating eyes. undisturbed. Their affections sit as loosely on them 
the whoie brief period floats before me like a fantastic I thought of Sterne and the marchioness jumping @ a garment; their thoughts are scattered abroad a 
vision, like one of those sweet morning dreams, which, , backwards and forwards at the hall-door, and resolved thousand ways; their souls live out of doors as much 
according to the proverb, endanger at once our health, to make a push for an interesting acquaintance. So, as their bodies. It is when our feelings are ** garnere: 
our wealth, and our wisdom, by causing us to linger ‘* making my mouth up,” as the song has it, I ap- up,” and hidden in the chambers of our hearts, and 
in our beds too late in the morning. How well do], proached her, and inquired in my most amiable, and brooded over in silence and solitude, that they be 
recollect the cloudy night when I walked on the long, | at the same time most respectful manner, whether she come indeed a part of ourselves, and cannot be tor: 
low pier at Calais, and looked across the dark waste had a catalogue, as I had forgotten mine—I don’t from us without a dreadful shock. There cannot t 
of waters at the Dover lights! I then thought it might) know what Mrs. Opie would have said to me, for I 4 stronger proof of what I have asserted, than the 
be long—many years perhaps—before that abyss | knew that it reposed at that moment comfortably in absence, or at least the rarity of domestic affection 
would be traversed again, and my foot would again! my pocket. She replied with one of those gentle mu- , among them, the heartless and profligate disregard 
press my native earth ; yet my heart was full of hope, || sical voices that I delight in, but with a Swiss accent, of the nuptial bond, the mutual indifference of pa 
and that distant day of return was decked in all the that she was sorry she could not oblige me; adding, |rents and children.* It is also remarkable that thei 
rainbow dyes of joyful expectation. How well do I | that she was herself so familiar with all the most in- libertinism greatly differs from that of other na- 
remember, too, the arrival in the ‘“ pleasant land of teresting pictures, as not to require the aid of a cata- | "ons, the English especially. A husband and wife 
France,” the driving up the long Fauxbourg de St. logue. This intimation I interpreted into a willing- who despise each other, will still live together o 
Denis, with its ragged shops, and gaudy, dirty inhabit- jess to supply the place of one in the present instance, the best terms, and fulfil their little every day da 
ants—the entry through the stately gate—the clat-) and forthwith proceeded to ask the name of the por- ties with the greatest exactness. The elopement 
tering through the narrow, crowded streets, and dread- trait—which I knew as well as my own—and to men- of a wife is almost unheard of among them. They 
ing every moment that our wheels might crush some tion the likeness which struck me. The lady had |do not understand how the pangs of remorse cau 
of the careless idlers who swarmed all over the road, | been told of it before, and confessed that an impulse |!ead a woman to fly from society and from het 
mingling with the vehicles of all kinds, which some- || of yanity had led her to notice the interest I took in | family, because they do not deem it a necessary con- 
times pressed them so closely as to oblige them to | the picture. This wasa fine opportunity for me, and | sequence of matrimonial impropriety ; nor do they 
stand with their backs against the wall while they! I had just delivered myself of one of my most elegant | feel the least compassion for a woman who, differin 
passed ; then the entrance—instead of a narrow stzeet- | compliments, when we were joined by a gentleman, from the majority of her sex, makes herself miser2- 
door—through a lofty porch—the court-yard quite | who looked, I thought, rather grim, as he drew the | ble on the discovery of her husband's love for anothe: 
clean and adorned with flowers, agreeably contradict- ||lady’s arm within his. She seemed, as well as my- | A melancholy illustration of this subject fell unde: 
ing my notions of the dirtiness of every thing French; || self, to feel a momentary embarrassment; but, reco-, ™Y Own observation during my residence in Paris 
the ascent up two pair of stairs to the first floor—the | vering herself quickly, with feminine tact, she con- | The accidental meeting which I have mentioned, led 
pier-glasses reaching from the ceiling to the dark | tinned the conversation in the same tone as before, tO an intimate acquaintance with the fair owner ot 
shining floor, the beautiful ornamental clocks adurn-'| only saying a few words in a low voice to her com- the bewitching eyes which had almost tempted me to 
ing the chimney-pieces of the saloons and bed-rooms, | panion, as we turned and proceeded slowly up the gal-; the folly of falling into downright love, after having 
and last, not least, the delicious coffee and rich pro- \lery. We talked of likenesses, physiognomy, portrait- passed unharmed through the fire of a thousand flir- 
fusion of peaches and grapes! How do the gay groups | painting, and painting in general, until the gentleman, tations. She was, as her accent had led me to sup 
rise before me that thronged the evening promenade feeling it impossible, as a Frenchman well might, to Pose, a native of Switzerland, possessing all the sim 
on the Boulevard Italien—the elegant luxury of the) hold his tongue during a conversation which so well : , IL 
dresses, the bright colours, the feathers, the jewels, || admitted display, began to take a part in it, and talked seme teed tue ce lee ee seagate Bent 
the finery of all kinds, mellowed into one harmonious |—1 must allow—with a great deal of critical judg- who, dering the retreat of the French army from Museow, pusbes! 

" in | = away her child as it clung to the traineau in which she was seate:, 
whole, by the softened light that streamed from the || ment, and more real taste than I have usually observed | ane, regardless of its tears and cries, would bave left it to perish o 


: Yn ft , : P : . the ice. Twice it was placed in her arms by the order of | Tul 
iNuminated Cafes! But better than all these gaudes,' among his countrymen. At the door of the gallery ‘she usew it from ber, andieftitted. 




















thine unwary innocence to the perusal of stories, 
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plicity and singleness of heart for which her country — our ranks were suddenly thrown into disorder || about a year afterwards, when rumour informed n me 


is distinguished, united to a depth of sensibility and 
a passionate warmth of character which do not usu- || who had the honour of bearing the beautiful person of 
ally characterize her nation. She was then in the} one of our countrywomen. 
very hey-day of youth and happiness, having been |an opportunity of displaying her equestrian graces 
married only a few weeks to a man whom she loved | to the admiring Parisians, she refused to dismount 
with the absorbing intensity of a first passion. Until | when the animal first became restive ; and when, at 
a few months before her marriage, she had lived in) last, by a violent plunge, it flung her from its back, 
strict seclusion in her native country, and the alliance she had nearly suffered most severely for her teme- 
had been formed by a Parisian friend of both parties, rity. Luckily for her, the mud lay at least a foot 
who, having ascertained that the fortunes, ages, and; thick on each side of the narrow pavement which 
characters of the young people would be likely to, forms the middle of the road, and she fell into as soft. 
meet the mutual approbation of the two families,| a bed as could be desired, and escaped with a few 
negotiated the affair in the usual business-like man-_ bruises and the destruction of a toilette superbe. She 
ner. Whether he did or did not receive the compen-| 45, however, much frightened; and, as our car- 
sation for his services so frequently expected on these 'iage was immediately opposite to the spot where the 
occasions in Franee, I know not, but the treaty was @ccident took place, Madame V——’s humanity over- 
concluded to the apparent satisfaction of every one, | tuled her husband's objections on the score of the 
and the union seemed likely to be cemented by an new lining, and she solicited the beautiful and be- 
affection that was hardly to be expected in such cir-| spattered lady to accept a place by her side. Poor 
cumstances. I do not think I derogate from the pu-! Clara! it was hard that, by a simple act of kind- 


rity and reality of Clara’s attachment to her hus-|/2¢S8, thou shouldst lay the foundation of thine own 


ruin: yet so it was. ‘The fair stranger (whom, to 


band, when I say that I believe he was, by no means, 
javoid the inconvenience of blanks, I shall call the 


the only man to whom it might have been given. | 
He was an elegant and attractive young man, emi- | || Viscountess St. Asaph) was one of those singularly 
nently formed to shine in society, but a Frenchman | lever or singularly fortunate persons who, while they 
all over. He was not insensible to the attractions of | invariably follow the dictates of their own wills, are 
his bride, but loved her as he had loved a thousand | || considered by the world as martyrs to their affections 
and one other females, and was sufficiently skilled | ‘and sensibilities. She had been the portionless 
in the science of love-making to deceive so “inexpe- || daughter of aa earl; but, being by nature and edu- 
rienced a heart. He had been the first to awaken | Cation fully qualified to appreciate the advantages of 
into life the germ of love that lay hidden in her young | # splendid establishment, she had given her hand, at 
heart, and the luxuriance of its growth was such as the age of eighteen years, to a successful speculator, 
might have been expected in soricha soil. I linger || Who was, by two or thiee years, her father’s senior. 
on the recollection of what Clara was when I first || Phereupon, every body grew pathetic on the subject 
saw her, so full of joy, and health, and innocence, |,of the interesting young creature, thus sacrificed by 
so ecstatically happy, that one felt an instinctive | her family on the altar of sordid interest; while the 
dread that such felicity might be of short duration. || P90r earl, who was never one shilling the better for 
I shall never forget one evening when, with no other | his daughter's prosperity, had in reality opposed the 
audience than myself and her husband, she sang | ogg by all the means in his power short of force. 
that song of exulting joy, “Di piacer mi balza il i |The wealth of the husband soon enabled Lady Emily 
cor; her whole soul seemed to gush out into her | (© obtain the suffrages even of the most fastidions 
voice, until its rapturous emotions touched the ex-) ‘and aristocratic, who at first shrank from the alliance; 
treme point where pleasure becomes insupportable, ‘the speculator was tolerated, and his lovely young 
ind she burst into tears. Such tears are not often Wife gained an envied place in that circle which so 
shed in this world. many even of fashion’s children struggle vainly to 
It happened that the very day after this well-re- /enter. I have often noticed, that worldiy-minded 
membered night, was the renowned day of Long-| people, who are in youth most devout worshippers of 
champ. Taking it for granted that ninety-nine out. Mammon, fall, as they advance in life, into the fol- | 
of every hundred readers have heard of it before, 1) lies which properly belong to the spring of existence. 
shall only mention, for the sake of the remaining one, | Nine outof ten of the ladies who figure in the annals 
that it was formerly a religious festival, and that it of Doctors’ Commons, have reached a certam age.— 
was the custom for the devout to go on that day, in | Lady Emily, having for many years sailed along the 
crowds, to a convent at Long-champ, not far from, very flood-tide ef fortune, became suddenly roman- 
Paris. The convent exists no more, and the reli-| tic at the age of thirty-two, and conceiving a head- 
gious ceremonies have dwindled into a performance | !ong affection for the Viscount St. Asaph, (who was 
of sacred music at the opera-houses ; but it is stil] | recently come of age,) forfeited rank and wealth, and 
the fashion for all the gay members of society to tan away with him. In due time, the cause came 
assemble on the road to the once holy spot, and vie before a jury, who valued the lady at ten thousand 
with each other in the display of what milliners call pounds. The newspapers teemed, and Westminster 
‘elegant novelties; for no one, we believe, would Hall resounded with glowing descriptions of the vir- 
be seen at Long-champ without sporting something | tues, the graces, the sensibility of the lovely victim ; 
new. It was one of those delicious days which some- all the world pitied her, and threw all the blame on 
times come early in the spring, like balmy messen- ‘her family and her husband; on the former, for sup- 
gers from the summer, soothing us after the severi- | posed mercenary views—on the latter, for having bad 
ties of the winter, and vainly flattering us with the, the conscience to be more than forty years of age 
hope of having no more cold weather. As I am/when he married her. A divorce followed in the 
more than commonly subject to “ skiey influences,”’ regular course ; the ‘bereaved husband" pocketed 
my spirits rose with the thermometer, and I was his damages, and the viscount (hy this time repent- 
easily persuaded to join Clara and her husband, ing as heartily of his conduct, as the most rigid mo- 
Monsieur V., who resolved to exhibit a new caleche on) ralist could have desired) carried his new and very 
the occasion. The carriages, as usual, were drawn | dear bride to Paris, where, for several months, she 
up in file, progressing (as the Americans say,) atthe lived in retirement, as a fashionable paper phrased 
rate of a foot in ten minutes. On we went, bowing it, “ like the wounded fawn flying to the shade.” 

to the men whom we knew, smiling and saying pretty | 
i! 


things to the women ; 
“ Soft eyes look'd love to eyes that spake again 
And all went merry as the marriage bell,” 


Very soon after the accident which introduced the 
Viscountess to Madame V——-, I left Paris on a tour 
to the southern provinces, and did not return until 


by the ill-timed gaiety of a young English horse, | 


Unwilling to lose such | 


of a very common occurrence, namely, a marriage be 
tween Lady St. Asaph and the husband of her friend. 
On the continent, scandal of this sort has not halt 
of the zest that renders it so attractive in England. 
These things are matters of course; nobody lifts up 
a hand or an eye, or exclaims, ** Who would have 
thought ic?” When I inquired of the person who 
had supplied me with the news, how Madame V—— 
bore the affair, she replied, with a look of great asto- 
nishment, * oh, very well, very well.”—But Clara was 
not the woman who could endure a shock of this 
kind. She was roughly awakened from the elysian 
dream of hope and love to the harsh realities of life. 
The spell of ber existence was broken, and the 
whole ideal fabric swept away. To people of the 
world—to those whose romance of life has been 
nipped in the very bud by the ccld breath of experi- 
ence, it may seem incredible that so ©ommon an oc- 
currence should produce so overwhelming an effect 
From the first moment she discovered her fatal mis- 
take in the character of him whom she loved, nothing 
like a symptom of ordinary jealousy was apparent. 
The idea of being wronged or injured seemed neve: 
to enter her mind. The tenderness of her mannei 
toward her husband even assumed a more profound 
character, as it became overshadowed by the deep 
melancholy which took possession of her. She 
never uttered a complaint—far less a reproach ; but 
her heart seemed to die within her. She went through 
the ordinary routine of life as usual, but she took no 
interest in any thing; all her wishes and hopes had 
wound themselves with the chord that had been 
snapped. Fortunately perhaps for herself, she had 
not the physical strength which enables us to live on 
and endure 


“« —— the daily drop on drop that ¥ cars 
“ The heart out, like the stone, with petty cares.” 


Her health gradually declined; she sank into what 
is called a state of general debility, and her deat! 
was hastened by the stupid obstinacy of her physi 
cian, who, according to the present practice in 
France, persisted in ordering repeated application: 
of leeches to her enfeebled and exhausted frame. 





REPOSITORY. 





THE TWO GARLANDS. 


AN ORIENTAL APOLOGTE 


Who never fasts, no banquet eer enjoys; 
Who never toils or watches, never sleeps.— Armstrony 


Hassan at Happan, the only son of a wealthy me: 
chant of Damascus, found himself, at the decease o! 
his father, about to mingle in the busy scenes of com 
mercial enterprise, and take an active part in that 
performance of which he was before simply the spec 
tator. Undetermined in his views, and disordered by 
the tumult of his ideas, he sauntered through the 
princely gardens of his palace, and at length gained 
the fragrant recesses of their groves, where, lulled by 
the soft tinkling of waters, and the sweet melody of 
birds, he soon sank into a calm and refreshing slum- 
ber. Sleep wove a dream in her fairy habitation, and 
he fancied that he saw before him a youth of en- 
chanting beauty and immortal mould. The appari- 
tion was clothed in flowing garments of white, and 
surrounded by a dazzling effulgence ; a profusion ot 
glittering ringlets wantoned upon his shoulders, and 
a diadem of gems was bound about his brow; while 
his dove-like eyes shone with an intenser brilliancy, 
and a smile of captivating sweetness hovered upon 
his lips. Io either hand he beld a wreath of flowers, 
each comprising the floral productions of every clime 
and season, but differing materially in appearance 
That in his right contained those blossoms which na- 
ture has enainelled with her rarest hues; the choices! 
verdure, the purest white, the most delicate cayne 
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tion, and the tenderest of azures, constituted the dyes every port ; success crowned his wildest speculations, ble with apprehension, and to exult in the issue of 
of this thornless and unsullied chaplet. The mixture and more than expectation was realized. The trea-// success. But a brilliant circle was drawn between 
was glowing and fascinating; but the eye became ex-| sures of the globe paid tribute to his fortune, and his || Hassan and his fellow-creatures ; to him it was as the 
hausted by the flutter of the tints, and vainly sought, magazines were laden with the fine linen and tapes- glittering coil of the basilisk, which shines but to be- 
the relief of shade in the midst of an overpowering tries of the Indies, the rare silks and embroideries of |tray; and gladly would he have given up the con- 


light. 

An immediate reverse was presented by the garland 
which the Genius carried in his left: in this the 
chiaro-scuro seemed to have been studied with an 
artist’s feeling: here were bold oppositions; there, 
deep blendings of red and black and vivid olive, with 
rich blue and green and crimson, ia the course of 
which the mellow gradations of fairer colours stole 
gratefully upon the vision, and caught a double lustre 
from the force of contrast. This wreath was silvered 
with the dew, but, unlike the former, bore suffering 
in its centre; for briers were strewn amidst its leaves, 


Persia, and the odoriferous drugs of Arabia; while 
his coffers trembled beneath the ingots of the south, 
‘and glittered with the precious gems of Golconda. 
‘His gardens were unrivalled in magnificence, and the| 
splendour of his palaces was equalled by that only of 
the great Alraschids. The brightest beauties of the 
East bloomed within the painted bowers of his zenana ; 
and every captivation that could steep the senses in 


stant summer of his path, to see the silver lines of his 
destiny saddened with the deeper shadows of visita- 
tion, and be enabled to feel its truth, as he exclaimed, 
‘* Sweet are the uses of adversity !”” 

| An incident which happened at this period urged 
his dissatisfaction to the climax. It was this :—One 
,evening, wandering in the outskirts of the city, he 
|was attracted by sounds of distress issuing from a 


. 2 . A ‘ oe Pogemes 
delight, or bind the heart of man in the witching’ Jonely habitation, whose humble character bore tes- 


bonds of pleasure, was in his grasp. Amidst revel- 
ling and banquets, the breathing of music and the 
floating of perfumes, the blazing of a thousand lustres 
and the sparkling of tiaras, with the surpassing radi- 


timony to the poverty of its owners. Ever alive to 
the impulses of humanity, and hoping for some ad- 
venture to rouse his feelings, Hassan, guided by the 


glimmering of a lamp that stole through the half- 


and encompassed the fresh buds of which it was com- nego ‘ 
posed. Bound with ivy, it had all the brightness of ance of woman’s eye, the rare magic of her smile, open door of the cottage, proceeded up a narrow gar- 


and the waving of her tresses, Hassan passed the airy) den bordered by cypress trees, and silently displacing 
circle of his hours. His good genius appeared never the branches of a jessamine which clustered round the 
! . . . | . 
| to desert him : his caravans travelled into other coun- || window, beheld a scene that wakened all the gene- 
The angelic bearer of these mystic emblems, gazing tries, and returned teeming with their wealth; his’ rous sympathies of his nature. 
vad ; i "4 y > re 2» ry 2 } y . i 
upon Hassan, in a tone of entrancing harmony, ad- vessels: sailed to remote nations, and were wafted Over the cradle of an infant, whose pallid faco 
dressed him: | back with their choicest stores. A!l his undertakings) wore the hues of want and sickness, leaned a youth- 
‘‘ Hassan,” said he, “ behold before thee the mi- || *°° distinguished by the most flattering termina-' ful female, who vainly endeavoured, by the magic oi 
5S ’ d B “li. a ° . . 
bias . : : ‘tions; and while the crowd by which he was sur-| her voice, to still the little partner of her cares. Pas- 
nister appointed by the Omnipotent to offer to thee, i " es - . 
that state of existence which, in thy opinion shall | rounded rose and fell with the revolution of affairs, | sionate grief was in her aspect; yet the fire that dwelt 
. J , ’ | e . 2 i . . ‘ = 
prove the most desirable. Turn thine eyes upon these ihe stood unmoved by either time or chance : the very| in her dazzling eyes appeared to derive an added 
: elements themselves seemed to pay homage to his su-| brilliancy from the tears through which it shone. 
chaplets ; they are the garlands of life : the one repre- ‘ : dee ‘ep : 7 
p ; , ; ‘ perior fate: no blight destroyed the spicy produceof his Sorrow had paled the rose upon her cheek, and par- 
sents a period of prosperity and enjoyment uninter-, ; : ilo: : : : 
= ._| fields; no fire consumed the riches of his warehouse ; || tially stolen the rich ruby from her lip; but, in return, 
rupted by the cares, the sorrows, and the vexations é : : : : : i F a 2 a : 
of the world : upon these flowers the dews of evenin no storm assailed his ships, nor buried their priceless it had imbued her features with an air of intellectual 
: ae ® burdens in the coral caves of the ocean. His appa-) sadness, which the chastening hand of affliction and 
never fell, the night breezes never sighed; a perpe- suet Glietier ene Gin thames of evere tannen, end “ Acted eitial h ; tok 
My) icity was : As g impart. - 
tual summer has matured them, and the genial in- PNG a in m1 Fi sonberesceed a - lia oad = en — ap es 4 al oan . at a 
; ge \| fe assan O > a =| ‘ - 
fluence of an unsetting sun has expanded their silken ° , ee ee ee Se —— 
| verb in the mouths of men. real substance, and the touching sweetness of her ex- 


petals. Their bloom has never been tarnished by mist : , . : 
or vapour, and their pensile stems bear with them no|| But, alas! unvaried prosperity palled upon its pos- | pression, the noble turn of her profile, the softened 
thorn to wound the temple which they bind, or to les- | S582"? at the changeless certainty of success all the | grandeur of her head, and the graceful elegance ob 
sen the gratification yielded by their aromatic odour. charms of hope and fear, of doubt and errr squeene her slender yet fully developed figure, bore evidence 
i ies etead the mnie tte tin ihe withered in his bosom. The pleasures of life were | of one whose sphere had been far distant from that. 
E : ‘lost upon him, because he never knew its pains; ease) in which she was now seen. Every thing in the apart- 
quered with all the hopes and fears, the joys and sor-|| was no indulgence, for to toil he was a stranger; anc|| ment told of better days; and while Hassan, remark- 
rows, the pains and perils of existence. These buds | juxury itself failed in its incitement, since with the) ing this, gazed with increased interest upon the un- 
have been alike open to the sunshine and the cloud; | reverse he was unacquainted. An alien to the inquie- | conscious mourner, a door at the opposite end of the 
they have glowed in the warm beams of the meridian, | tudes that invest the fulfilment of desire with a double | room was thrown open, and a young man entered, at 
and have shrunk at the cold torpor of the north ; they value, and foreign to those afflictions which, by con- | whose appearance the female sprang up, and, with an 
have been cheered by the balmy breath of the zephyr, ‘trast, yield a tenfold sweetness to the presence of tem-|/exclamation of joy, sank into his extended arms. 
and chilled by the bitter blast of the storm; tears) poral happiness, he sank into lassitude and dejection ; 'The mien of the youth was no less exalted than that 
have lain heavy within their bells, and thorns have | ang when all envied the golden aspect of his horo- |! of his companion ; and as lie bent over her with trem- 
issued from their stalks: but the summer has smiled | scone, he sickened at its brightness in the gorgeous | bling tenderness, and wooed her by the fondest terms 
upon them = her beauty, and bright and stainless | chambers of his harem, and resigned himself to the of endearment, his dark eyes beamed like diamonds 
are many of their blossoms. Hassan, it remains but weariness of a spirit that had no sorrow to quicken ‘beneath the long fringes that half-concealed them. 
for thee to choose—either of these chaplets awaits the sense of its enjoyments. How could he relish) The raven tresses of his beloved burden streamed 
> de ceptance, and a corresponding destiny will be ,the invigorating balm of delight, who had not drunk |upon his shoulder; he twined them round his fingers, 
Oe : at the dark and bitter stream of adversity? And might jand, pressing his lips upon her brow, gently drew hex 
The Genius stretched forth his hands as he con-|\ that being judge of the refulgence of the sun, upon to his bosom, while his glance, mingling with hers, 
cluded; while Hassan, transported with admiration, whose head a cloud had never lowered ? | wandered to the pillow of their babe. In doing this, 


the other, but was balanced by a due proportion of 
shade, and a sprig of cypress was occasionally en- 


twined wii’: ..s gayer tendrils. 


and seduced by the bewildering traits of the thornless 


Pleasure had proved a phantom; expectation was, the glare of the lamp fell reflected upon his face, and 





garland, inclined his head before the speaker, and, | exhausted, novelty destroyed; and as a lake whose’! 
with inexpressible rapture, felt the pressure of the | still waters repose in an unbroken tranquillity, so the, 
happy wreath upon his brow. He looked for a mo-|| mind of Hassan lay without stimulus or power. The 
ment at the fair shadow as it vanished from his sight; bloom of health faded from his cheek, and the smile 
but the smile had faded from its lip, and an air of, waned upon his lip; while his brow was overcast with 
sadness, if not of sorrow, sat upon its features. Has- discontent, and his dark eves looked with indiffer-| 
san had scarcely time to note the change before the | ence upon the splendour that reigned in bis abode. 
figure died away, as the fleeting tints of the iris and) The alluring festival, the dance, the melody, and the 
the thin air alone occupied the space which it had song that had once enchained him, now ceased to! 
filled. In the excess of his emotion he awoke; and captivate ; the forbidden wines of the Levant, and 
creat indeed was his surprise, when he found the very | the most exquisite viands of the East, but cloyed upon 
chaplet of his dream woven around his temples. Mute | his palate. Even the thrilling glance of beauty played 
with astonishment, he quitted the grove, and for many upon his heart like a sunbeam sporting upon the mar- 
days was lost in the confusion of his thoughts; but ble which it could not warm. Forestalled in every 
from this state he was roused by the numerous affairs | wish, surfeited with enjoyment, and haunted by the 
that thronged upon his attention. ‘demon of prosperity, he longed to become, as other 
Business became the object of his pursuit; his! men, subject to the vicissitudes of life; to be, like 


ageits traded to all parts; his seamen crowded into them, the sport of time and circumstances; to trem 


Hassan started with surprise, as he recognised the 
lineaments of a young merchant, whose absence from 
the bazaar had been generally imputed to repeated 
and unexpected losses. While debating how to in- 
troduce himself to their notice, the youthful pai 
moved to the couch of their little treasure, where, 
alternately folding it in their embraces, they imprint- 
ed kisses upon its cheek, and bewailed the heavy ills 
which had already clouded its career. Mental an- 
guish was deeply written upon their brows: still there 
was shining through its traces a something of joy and 
intensity, which seemed to say, that although frowned 
upon by fortune, and forsaken by the crowd, they 
were yet rich within themselves, and blest in each 
other’s love. It spoke the hallowed luxury of two 
hearts, which, though lacerated, bleeding, and broken 
upon the rugged altar of adversity, could still cherish 
the pure fervour of affection, and find in that a 1 
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|| ker, J. A.M. Gardner, R. W. Harris, and also C. T. Catlin 
! of Yale College, admitied an eundum gradum 


| gs e . wees , ' 
Commencement of Columbia College.—The annual com-| | 32. Honere y degrees conferred 33 \ aledictory ad 
ress, with an oration on the character of Charlemagne, by 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


= || aa 


‘ ! 
freshing balm for their oruises, a sweet solace for 


their sufferings, and a dear reward for their endurance, || 
which neither the world could take away, nor the cold | 
pity of the multitude bestow. || mencement of this university took place on Tuesday last. iS Gieics, Sh Gecemmienel hades email aan 
Hassan was penetrated to the soul, and a sudden , The procession moved from the pr ning ni teat poayer by eaieiiiiies See cn ee Ee 
movement discovered him to the inmates of the hari See chawih inde Ghee aehee ailamad re ys wai Fa Aa = 
. . . , ° ot § dengh e a) a a 
the next Instant placed him upon their hearth ; and 77 of the college, students of arts, candidates for the degree of | the request of nt of eur ae sais ’ ensteiin. 
short time not merely informed him of their anger bachelor of arts, former graduates, students of physic, prin- | jt would be useless to disguise the fact—have far more taste 
tunes, but made him their benefactor. Envying, and cipals of academies, band of musicians, faculty of arts, the | and judgment in musical compositions than we possess, and 
almost wondering at the transports occasioned by & || president, trustees of the college, professors of theological | therefore, any suggestion made by them with regard to 
transition to which he was doomed to be a stranger, || seminaries, professors of the college of physicians and sur- | ¢his department of our paper, shall always meet with the 
his feelings were interrupted by Hamet.—* Ah! sir,” | geons, corporation of the city, members of the legislature, || most respectful attention. 
said he, “ you who never felt the iron pressure of |judges of the supreme court, the clergy, strangers of dis-| 
affliction, cannot know the rapture of arelease. Alas! } tinction, regents of the university, members of congress, and following note, in the hand-writing of a lady: “Will Mr 
you are unacquainted with the real value of cg, Fm ahaa py nate mere oe a ane the music of the 
ness.” He would have said mere, bat, pisend woh | after which a members of the senior class, candidates for | ber, if possible. ee TY 
regrets, Hassan rushed from the dwelling, and sought || the degree of bachelor of arts, pronounced their orations as | —$—_—_—___ 
- . — H o = - . J 4 deni. © English papers contam a ' 
that abode upon whose glittering pinnacles the golden 'follows. The students having an asterisk affixed to their Dreadful Accident.—The English pag . pa 


2 . | || ticular account of the dreadful accident which occur 
sun of prosperity had never failed to gleam. : sent by permission, or excused from | = : 
F P y & || names, were either ab yt | red at Kirkaldy, in Scotland, on Sunday, the fifteenth of 


Having illumined the future prospects of the mer- | delivering their productions. ; x . | June last, the disastrous consequences of which are said 
chant, and placed him once more in the genial soil! 1. Salutatory address, with an oration, de philisophia |. equal, if not exceed, those produced by the fall of the 
” a e = | ° : ras ail . : ‘ » ad- ’ ’ A 
of affluence, Hassan was relapsing into his former |¢picurea, by ” om haereang : English salutatory ad-! 5 unswick theatre some months ago. It appears that, on 
indifference and gloom, when a secret influence im- || 4ess, with the consideration of the motto de mortuis nil 1. above mentioned Sabbath, the Rev. Mr. Irving—who 
pelled him, one evening, to the spot where the now || “#8 bonum, by William Bayley.—3. Attachment to native) ' 
, wane 2 a ll a a aii Seeilh tomens eaten || country, an oration, by Robert Goelet.—4. An oration on, 
a. ' ” an - a ted turf. he wild] : | the imagination, as affected by the progress of science, by 
SasewINg — upon the enamened turt, he wildly | Cornelius Dubois, jun.—5. An oration on hypocrisy, by | that the chapel was consequently crowded in ev saahiat 
invoked the Genius to appear, and receive back the | i 3 . ; Pp , q y ed in every part a 
. : : A | Thomas T. Devan.—6. An oration on the character and jan early hour. Service had not commenced when the 
fatal present which had poisoned his es, In the literature of the Arabians, by Martin R. Zabriskie.—7. An | fears of the congregation were excited by a sudden crack 
midst of his adjuration, a profound sleep enchained' Leeal iam li Tan-||. : aon . 
hi H " ; ‘| a ; “ne A ~ | Oration, nationibus gloriam litera afferunt, by John L Van ing of the beams which supported the gallery. The alarm 
is senses. e dreamed, an imagine that a strain | dervoort.—8. An oration on the world in the twentieth lof danger was instantly succeeded by its reality. The 
of music softly stole upon his ears, while the breezes, | century, by Joel B. Post—9. An oration on the influence ‘gallery gave way and fell, with the whole of its occupants, 
as they floated by, were laden with a thousand odours, | of female society, by Alexander N. Gunn.—10. An oration | intg the body of the church. Thirty persons were crushed 
. . . J H » *hili i 7 a ° - 
‘The cadence died away, and, emerging from a silver | 0” the life and character of Philip, the Indian chief, by J-!! to death, and one hundred and fifty seriously injured.— 
cloud, the Genius of his destiny again stood unveiled. | Butler.—11. An oration on the influence of literature in re- | The consternation in the town and neighbourhood was very 
by H . ao , » . : | . — . . wa 
In his left hand he bore the darker wreath of flowers; | ™°ViNS Bational prejudices, by uaees Ss John.—12. | great—anxious solicitude was in every face, and mquiry in 
| An oration on the extension and influence of the Mahome- levery mouth, while the grief of the relatives and friends 


and as his eye fell upon Al Haddan, he thus ad-|| ~ co © , wie? | 
dressed him : ‘ jtan religion, by Benjamin I. Haight.—13. An oration on | oF tie sufferers—among whom was a mother whose three 


oH behold I « bef , : ithe danger and difficulty of _unpeaprl great — by || daughters perished on the occasion—added considerably to 
assan, beho am once more belore thee: Geusge B. Neill.—14. An oration on the fine arts, by Aus-|| ip¢ melancholy and heart-rending features of the scene 

careful of thy welfare, studious of thy interests, and | tin L. S. Main.*—15. An oration on the character of Mar- | sommenee 
attentive to thy petitions, I have descended from the | tin Luther, by Thomas W. Chrystie.—16. An oration on) Je alousy.—A young woman was apprehended, the othe: 
bright regions of paradise, to restore thy peace, by the character of Julius Cesar, by John A. Morrill --17. An day, in the city me Philadelphia, disguised in man’s apparel 
entailing upon thee the liability to pain, and recalling || oration on the fall of Poland, by R. Whiley, jun.— 18. An) we said that the rs green-eyed monster,”’ jealousy, had “ ta 
the pernicious gift which was granted but for thy in- || oration on the operation of climate on moral and military | ken possession of her soul, aad that she had assumed the 

J. M. Ogden.*—19. An oration on the danger || “ aforementioned habiliments” in order to ascertain the 


s ion. 10u hast found b rienc | Character, by : “ 
— n ' ‘ nd Sy enpesionce, Ghat the | arising from the influence of men of great talents destitute haunts of her naughty husband.—* Men are faithless crea 
very being of happiness must depend upon a know- 


; >’ || of moral principle, by E. D. Barry, jun.*—20. An oration | tures, jo 
ledge of its reverse. Thou a that the mind | on internal communication as affecting national prosperity, | a 57a casi Londen lourasie. that 
of —_ weanes of perpetual agape in like men-5 by William W. Van Wagenen.—21. An oration on the his- lds eabbe deena’ wemiencene of entree anaes st ane 
ner as it recoils from the chilling region of anmelt- | tory of Scotland, by George Gilford.“—22. An oration on || truest pocte—is preparing for the prese another volume © 
ing adversity ; and thou hast been taught, that, as light | the influence of chivalry upon individual and national cha- | jor breathing flowers. 

and shadow are beautiful by opposition, su joy and | racter, by Mortimer Livingston."—23. An oration on the | . eocndtepuenaiaaieatiamniini 

sorrow yield importance to each other, and together influence of the multiplication of books as aifecting the inte-| The Spy Unmasked.—This interesting work by Mr. Bay 
weave the magic charms of existence. Pain chast- | Fests of literature, by H. S. Hoyt.—24. An oration on the |num, we ar¢ pleased to hear, meets with a rapid sale. Ir 
ens the heedless impetuosity of Pleasure, and prevents | connexion between Christianity and civilization, by Robert | is simply a record of facts respecting the revolutionary war 


. . . . |B. Van Kleeck.—26. An oration on the tendency of good | and the neutral ground. 
her palling in possession ; while the latter sooths away || 8: Ya" K eed gia Sean 





| 


Since the foregoing was written, we have received the 


had been for some weeks previous in the active exercise of 
| his ministry through different parts of Scotiand—was an- 
|| nounced to preach his farewell sermon at Kirkaldy, and 





. ape \ito produce good, by L. Thibou, jun.—26. An oration on 
the remembrance of her rival, and pours oil into the ' s y . 
wounds that she has made. Admirable in their union, 


they are, when separated, like evil spirits, which enter |'9g. an oration ow reverie, by G. Catlin —29. Honorary | 


the bosom but to blight it to the core. Farewell, | 
Hassan! receive the garland which binds thee to the’! 
destiny of thy species; and remember, that, in aspir- 
ing to a perfect felicity upon earth, man loses sight’ 
of his mortality, and proves forge ful of that Provi- 
dence which has ordained the inseparable conjunction | 
of pain and pleasure for the production of terrestrial | 
happiness.” 

At these words, the vision faded into air ; and Has-'! 
san, when he awoke, beheld the chaplet of success | 
lying withered at his side. 
broken: he returned to his habitation; saw without 
concern the failure of some of his speculations, the 
disappointment of many of his hopes; and in becom- 
ing, like other men, incident to the inquietudes of life, 
he acquired a TRUE RELISH for its ENJOYMENTS. 





‘ 





Love.—Spring love often freezes in the winter—and love | 
nce concealed, seldom pursues its old channel again 





| the character of Sir Philip Sidney, by A. R. Walsh.*—27. | 


| An oration on the national character, by E. Embury.*— 


testimonials announced. 


Talma’s widow.—The widow of Talma, the celebrated 
French tragedian, was married to the Count de Chalot, an 
officer of the legion of honour, on the sixth of June last 


Yale College.—A misunderstanding has arisen between 


Sesion ciass.—William Walton, first degree; William | the principals of this institution and a large portion of the 


Bayley, second degree ; Joel B. Post, third degree. 
Junior crass.—George F. Allen, first degree; P. A 
Schermerhorn, second degree; T. Bailey, third degree. 
Sopnomore cLass.—George Ireland, first degree; B. F. 
Miller, second degree; H. Nicholl, third degree, 
Fresumav ciass.—Edwin Taylor, first degree; A. B 
Congar, second degree; William B. Lewis, third degree 
30. The degree of Bachelor of Arts was then conferred 
on the following named students of the senior class, viz: 


Kleeck, Lewis Thibou, Benjamin I. Haight, E. Embury, M 
R. Zabriskie, B. Slosson, C. Dubois, jr., G. Catlin, J. But- 
ler, S. 8. St. John, A. L. S. Main, J. L. Vandervoort, T. W 
Chrystie, G. B. W. Van Wagenen, G. Gilford, A. N. Gunn, 
A. R. Walsh, H.S. Hoyt, R. Whiley, jr., E. D. Barry, jr., 
J. M. Ogden, M. Livingston. 

31. The degree of Master of Arts was then conferred 
on the following named persons, alumni of the college, viz: 


|| pupils. In consequence of it, four of the scholars were ex 
pelled; and this led to the immediate withdrawal of uy 


| wards of one hundred more 





Quackery.—An unfortunate man, in Walpole, lately lost 
' his life in consequence of taking the quack medicines of a 
| fellow by the name of Thompson 


Weekly report of deaths —The city inspector re ports the 
death of one hundred and forty-eight persons during th 


The spell was for ever William Walton, William Bayley, Joel B. Post, R. B. Van week ending on Saturday last, viz. thirty-eight men, twen 


ty-two women, forty-two boys, and forty-six girls 

whom fifty-five were of or under the age of one year 
nineteen between one and two; six between two and five 
five betwecn five and ten: two between ten and twenty 
sixteen between twenty and thirty ; twenty between thirty 
and forty ; twelve between forty and fifty; 
fifty and sixty; 
tween seventy and eighty, and two between ninety and ow 


four betwee: 
six between sixty and seventy ; one be 


4 The Rev. R. Seney, the Rev. W. H. Hart, Robert Bar- hundred 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE. 
I'D BE A BUTTERFLY. 
SUNG BY MISS ROCK. 
| 
| I'd be a__ butterfly, born in a bow’r, Where ro - ses,and _li-lies, and vi - o - lets meet, Ro-ving for -e- ver from 
so eo 
| flow - er to flow-er, And kiss-ing all buds that are pret-ty and sweet. I'd ne-ver lan -guish for wealth or for power; 
Id never sigh to see slaves at my feet; I'd be a but-ter-fly, born in a bow’r, and kiss-ing all buds that are pret-ty and sweet. 
eo 
td be a_ but-ter - fly, I'd be a but-ter - fly, kissing all buds that are pret-ty and sweet. 
-o—o 





Oh could I pilfer the wand of a fairy, 
I'd have a pair of those beautiful wings; 

Their summer day's ramble is sportive and airy, 
They steep in a rose when the nightingvle sings 


Those who have wealth must be watchful and wary, 
Power, alas! nought but misery brings; 

I'd be a butterfly, sportive and airy, 
Rock’d in a rose when the nightingale sings 


What though you tell me each gay little rover 
Shrinks from the breath of the first autumn day; 
Surely ‘tis better, when summer is over, 
To die, when all fair things are fading away. 


Some in life’s winter may toil to discover 
Means of procuring a weary delay; 

I'd be a butterfly, living a rover, 
Dying when fair things are fading away. 





WHAT IS A FRIEND? 


What is a friend? A being who, 
Through all the changes time may bring, 
E’en though our joys may be but few, 
Will still around us fondly cling : 


And roses, pure as those which now 2 
Thou twinest ‘mid thy hair, 

Once shed their perfume o'er the brow 

} Of one as young and fair. 


Or delighted to hover 
Around them, to see 

Whose charms, airy rover! 
Bloom sweetest for thee ; 


And fondly exhaling 
Their fragrance, till day 
From thy bright eye is failing 
And fading away. 


Not @l the vain displays of wealth 
Can gild one conscious hour, 

Can shield us from the dart of death, 
Nor save us from its power. 


And, oh! i deemed, as free from guile, 
As thou, my Ellen, art: 

But treachery lurked beneath her smile, 
And falsehood in her heart. 


Be mine to search for joys secure, 
More solid, though less fair ; 
The joy to raise a drooping heart 

And save it from despair. 


Who in youth’s bright and brilliant morn 
A dearer charm to pleasure lends ; 
Whose smile can sweeten and adorn 


Each gift that heaven so kindly sends: Then seeking some blossom 


Which looks to the west, 
Thou dost find in its bosom 
Sweet shelter and rest; 


To seek and find domestic peace 
By curbing passion’s sway, 

To give the sympathetic tear 
Where misery leads the way. 


I cannot bear those tones to hear, 
I cannot bear those flowers to see; 
They wake within my heart the fear 
Thou too should’st faithless be. 


Whose approbation onward cheers 
Our souls in manhood’s busy strife ; : 

Through scenes of toil, and wo, and tears, 
Gilding the darkest shades of life : 





And there dost betake thee 
Till darkness is o'er, 

And the sunbeams awake thee 
To pleasure once more. 


To cherish and improve each though 
That leads to love and peace ; 

To conquer every rising wish 
Which threatens others’ ease 


Then, breathe, in mercy, Ellen, breathe 
No more that joyous strain ; 

And never, ’mid thy tresses wreathe 
That snowy wreath agaiu 


Who shares our joy, if fortune smiles, 
And shrinks not should she darkly low’r, 
But, with a hallowed balm, beguiles 
The anguish of each trying hour: 








Let me inspect and mend a heart 
For social duties given ; 

Return to fellow-creatures part 
The bounty lent by heaven. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 


REFLECTIONS. 


BY THE LATE MRS. JANE REEVE. 


And, if we win a wreath from fame, 
Whose heart with joy aad pride will thrill ; 
And e’en through guilt, and sin, and shame, 





Will shield, excuse, and love us still: 


And when by death we're called away 
From all our joys and sorrows here 


Thou hast burst from thy prison 
Bright child of the air, 

Like a spirit just risen 
From its mansion of care 


Whilst others, lured by joys of sense, 
Parade and splendour prize, 

Be mine to learn a lesson thence, 
To mark them and be wise: 


Here let ambition take its flight 
With fullest vigour bent; 
The titles J of heaven now ask 





: . Are—virtue, love, content. 
Will often to our mem'ry pay 


; : Thou art joyously winging 
The tribute of a burning tear on: ) ging 


Thy first ardent flight, 
Where the gay lark is singing 
Her notes of delight ; 


To look on titles, wealth, and power 
As gifts dispensed by heaven; 

As blessings, wisely understood ; 
As curses often given 


A CURE FOR POETRY. 
Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dea:, 
Through which the living Homer begg’d his brea: 


TO ELLEN. 


Oh, breathe, in mercy, Ellen, breathe 
No more that joyous strain ; 

And never, ’mid thy tresses wreathe 
That snowy wreath again. 





Where the sunbeams are throwing aa 
Their glories on thine, 
Lill thy colours are glowing 


With tints more divine 


For not the titled equipage, ae Sa gigs z 
Nor arms of ancient date, GEO. P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 
Can add one virtue to the soul, 
Nor change the power of fate: 





The Mirror is printed and published ever) 
Saturday, for the Proprictor, at No. 163 Wi 
liam-street, between Beekman and Ann sts 
} by D. Fanshaw.—Terms, Feur Dollars pe 
{ annam, payable in advance 


For though those tones to other eats 
Speak but of mirth and gladness, 

To me they touch a source of tears 
And thoughts al'ied to madness 


Phen tasting new pleasure 
In summer's green bowers 
Reposing at leisure 
On fresh-opened flowers 

















Can yield one pure domestic joy, 
Or heartfelt bliss impart, 

Unless the force of virtue’s power 
Be seated in the heart 
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